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Blumberg’s hotel 


EARLY DAYS IN THE OJAI VALLEY 
By Elizabeth Thacher 


In WRITING about the early days of Ojai I decided to give a picture of 
what it was like to live here 50 to 100 years ago. Also, I am ignoring 
the original inhabitants, the Oak Grove and Chumash, except simply to 
say they appear to have been a gentle people living off the land and to 
have disturbed it as little as possible. Next came the Hispanic period 
beginning with the mission friars who took over the land, disrupted the 
life of the Indians and largely destroyed them with imported diseases 
and confinement to houses. After the mission era The Ojai was a land 
grant, given in 1837 to Don Fernando Tico who used the ranch for cattle 
raising. He built a small adobe house east of the present town, the first 
dwelling of a white man. In 1853 Tico sold his Rancho Ojai to Henry 
Carne, an Englishman, for $7,500. 

After that The Ojai was sold and re-sold many times until 1868 
when it was bought for the last time in its entirety by John P. Green, 
private secretary and agent of Thomas A. Scott. President Abraham 
Lincoln had made Scott Assistant Secretary of War in charge of govern- 
ment transportation lines. Scott acquired a concession to build a trans- 
continental railroad with the terminal near San Buenaventura; but he 
was oOut-maneuvered by Collis Huntington and turned his attention to 
the Ojai property. He began developing the oil resources and bought 
up Simi, Las Posas and Canada Larga y Verde Ranchos besides. To 
manage this property Thomas R. Bard was sent out. In 1867 he moved 
into the Tico adobe with a German doctor, the doctor’s wife and baby 
and a Malay nurse. Bard was the first American to live in Ojai. He 
drilled several holes for oil and was successful on the sixth try, a well 
producing for more than 60 years. 

From then on people began to pour into The Ojai: first as wheat 
farmers; later to cultivate fruit trees: olives, apricots, oranges and 
almonds. Also, mining was taken up for sulphur, gypsum and traces of 
gold were found. Although not enough to pay, the inhabitants rushed 
out and staked claims against the foothills to the north. Above all the 
drilling for oil went on, mostly in the upper valley. Water was a prob- 
lem with the artesian wells. The town of Nordhoff was platted in 1874 
by Royce G. Surdam. He purchased 1,500 acres from Thomas Bard and 
laid out the town site. Blumberg agreed to build a hotel: and it began to 
arise, a two-story building on the corner of the present post office. 


Clark’s six-horse rig 


At first the place was to be named Topa Topa; but due to the enthusi- 
astic promotion of southern California by a journalist named Charles 
Nordhoff, the people voted to call the new town after him. A petition 
signed by all the people asking for a post office was sent off to Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and in due course Nordhoff was established with mail 
delivery twice a week. 

To get to Ojai in the early days one drove up Creek Road, fording 
the stream numerous times. Due to winter floods the way was 
decidedly hazardous, and often the people in Ojai were isolated. Many 
are the tales of overturned stagecoaches and wagons, and several 
drownings occurred. In 1898 the railroad came to the Ojai Valley from 
Ventura; and one of the best descriptions of its daily advent is furnished 
by Howard Clark Bald.1_ Howard Bald arrived in Ojai in 1900 as a child. 
His mother was a member of the colorful Clark family and his father 
eventually became head forest ranger in Ojai. Bob Clark, Howard's 
uncle, a big red-headed Irishman, was a stage driver, later sheriff and 
later still United States marshal. Bob’s brother, Tom, ran a livery stable 
in Nordhoff; and at the county fair he drove a replica of a Roman 
chariot in a toga, and usually won the race. For years he was the 
supervisor representing Ojai. Will Clark, too, drove the stage. The Clark 
women were as colorful as the men. Emma ran the orange grader in 
the Ojai packing house for citrus fruit. Margaret married Harry Hunt 
(who ran the Auto Livery and Taxi Service and had a string of horses) 
and took tourists on camping trips over the mountains and kept them 
entertained with her many stories. She bought horses and hay for 
Thacher School and taught the boys to ride. 


Gally Cottages 


Many of the early settlers came to Ojai seeking cures for various ail- 
ments, especially tuberculosis. It also became a winter resort with 
Easterners and Midwesterners coming here from November to May or 
June seeking warmth and sunshine. As a result various hotels and 
resorts grew up such as the Oak Glen Cottages (later taken over and 
called Gally Cottages) Pierpont Cottages, Foothill Hotel, and Matilija, 
Lyons and Wheeler’s Hot Springs. Wheeler was Wheeler Blumberg, the 
son of the couple who started the Ojai Inn. After her husband’s death 
Gally Cottages was run by Mrs. Gally and her competent Chinese cook. 
Mrs. Pierpont with the help of a Chinese staff ran the Pierpont Cottages 
as her husband was the invalid of the family. She was a hard worker 
who irrigated the orchard as well. Many parents of Thacher School boys 
stayed at Pierpont’s when they brought their sons down to enroll in 
school. My father did not encourage them to remain as he preferred 
having a free hand in molding his pupils. 

One of the early families in Ojai was that of Edwin Baker. He had 
made his money in wheat farming in Walla Walla, Washington and 
retired to Ojai with his large family of five girls and two boys, his wife 
and her mother. The youngest daughter, who is a contemporary of 
mine, still lives here. She is. now 81 years old and for years was very 
active in trying to abolish billboards; she started the California Roadside 
Council. Some years ago Helen wrote a small volume of recollections of 
her family. The Baker family lived on the corner of Matilija and Mont- 
gomery Street in a house now owned by Claussen Funeral Home. Mrs. 
Baker was a staunch member of the Presbyterian Church and ‘Father 
was adamant. To remain in bed after six o’clock in his judgment was 
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slothful; and his own father always said, ‘A slothful man is a sinful 
man.’ So that was that . . . Esing would thrust his head in at the door 
announcing ‘Blekfassy he alleddy’ . . . Mother’s blessings were not mere 
murmured formalities. She went before the Throne of God and took her 
family with her, earnestly thankful for favors received, leading us will- 
nilly into a day of Christian goodness.’’” 

I now turn to my own relatives who came out to settle in The Ojai. 
First, however, I should say a word about S. S. Buckman who settled in 
1872 on the land later known as the Topa Topa Ranch. Rambling in the 
east end wilds of the valley, he discovered water up Horne Canyon. 
He attacked the dense brush, built a long flume and finally planted 
orange trees on his cleared land. That section of the Ojai is in the 
thermal belt and excellent for growing citrus products without needing 
to smudge. 

After studying to be an architect and spending some months of 
study in Europe, my Uncle Edward Thacher suffered a nervous break- 
down. In those days (the 1880’s) the cure was to go into agriculture. 
He went to work for a firm based in Emporia, Kansas and was later sent 
out to California to find the best place to grow oranges and to buy the 
land. Edward went up and down the California coast, eating oranges, 
and decided that those grown on the Buckman Ranch in Ojai tasted the 
best. He bought the land for the firm of Krutz and Leighton, put in 
more oranges, built a rough ranch house and settled down as one of the 
pioneers of Ojai; the first avocados were imported from Mexico by him. 

Edward was the son of Thomas A. Thacher, Professor of Latin at 
Yale University, and Elizabeth Day Thacher, daughter of the President of 
Yale. Edward’s mother bore five sons but did not live long after the 
birth of the last one. Thomas Thacher then married Elizabeth Sherman; 
and three more boys and one daughter were added to the family. 
Sherman Day Thacher was the oldest of this second marriage and 
George the youngest. George had a bad heart condition which followed 
scarlet fever as a child. In 1887 he was 17 years old and was not given 
long to live. A mild climate might prolong his life; and it was decided 
he would go to California to stay with his half-brother, Edward. 
Sherman, at that time out of a job and rather depressed at having tried 
various occupations and failed in them all, was chosen to take George 
west, settle him in Edward’s care and then return to New Haven to go 
on with his law studies. The brothers came out by Way of the Isthmus 
of Panama in September; and the brown hills and heat of southern 
California were a shock to these New Englanders. However, the care- 
free ranch life suited both Sherman and George and they settled down 
very happily. Sherman lingered on, loath to return east. George's 


failing health brought his mother west with her daughter Bessie and son 
William; and in January of 1889 George died in the midst of his family. 
He was buried in the Ojai cemetery. 

Sherman decided he would not return east but took up government 
land about a mile north of Topa Topa Ranch. He became a carpenter 
and with the help of a Mr. Kelsey built a three-room one-story frame 
house. ‘When the house was ready Sherman began his career as a 
rancher. His only companion at first was Mr. Kelsey who came along as 
a general helper and cook. Sherman was not fastidious after the Kansas 
City diet so he hardly noticed Mr. Kelsey’s lack of finesse as a cook. 
More important, however, was the fact that Mr. Kelsey was tubercular, a 
disadvantage Sherman overlooked in spite of repeated warnings from his 
doctor brother in New Haven. After all, he argued, Mr. Kelsey was a 
good worker and a loyal friend. These qualities more than offset slight 
imperfections.”? Mr. Kelsey’s last days were pretty terrible and he was 
nursed by my grandmother. He finally died and was buried next to 
George in the Ojai cemetery. I looked at the tombstone over his grave 
one time and discovered that Mr. Kelsey, as I had always heard him 
called, was a youth of 22 when he died a long way from his Rhode 
Island Home. 

There was no rural free delivery of mail in those days and the 
persons living in the east end had a four to five mile drive or ride to 
collect the mail. It was customary for whoever went for the mail to pick 
up and deliver letters to his neighbors. One day in June 1889 Sherman 
received a letter from an old friend of the family, Professor Henry W. 
Farham of Political Economy at Yale. He asked if his nephew, Henry 
Farnam, could come and live with Sherman and be tutored for entrance 
into Yale. This aroused no commotion in Sherman’s thoughts as he and 
all his brothers except George had always gained extra money by tutor- 
ing students now and then. He agreed to let Henry come; and Mr. 
Farnam and Henry came out to look over the place and decide on the 
arrangements. “Wed. Aug. 7 Reached Nordhoff at 4 and the ranch at 
5... Thurs. Aug. 8 Breakfast about 7:30. Sat about on piazza then 
retired with Sherman to talk over Henry’s arrangements. We finally 
agreed upon this: . . . Henry is to work all morning (around the ranch) 
to do one hour’s studying each p.m. and have 2 hours recitation. . . 
Took Henry to store to get some rough clothes. Fri. Aug. 9 Left Ojai at 
6:45 Sherman driving me in his buggy to Nordhoff. There I took the 
stage going by grade road, passed Mirror Lake (a real estate fantasy) the 
town being represented by white stakes.”4 The news spread around 
Ventura County that Sherman Thacher could tutor; and an ambitious 14 
year old from Ventura asked if he could join Henry. Rex Sherer had 
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almost no money but he said he would milk the cow and work around 
the place. Thus the second pupil at Thacher held the first and rather 
unique scholarship. He remained for five years and Sherman’s faith in 
Rex was justified: he became an able headmaster of Tamalpais School in 
Marin County near San Francisco. During the second year Sherman 
tutored five boys off and on. He began to realize that the oranges were 
not going to make his fortune, as he had at first hoped, and his crop of 
boys would supply a steadier income. He composed a short catalog and 
ran a small advertisement in a national magazine. The response was 
gratifying and Sherman opened with 11 boys. Edward helped with 
teaching. Madame Thacher “minded their manners” but refused to 
mend their clothes; and a woman was hired to come in once a week to 
do this job. 

Early in the morning on June 18, 1895 a fire broke out in one of the 
buildings at Thacher School. Due to little water or pressure, it quickly 
spread; and all the buildings except the barn and the stones of the 
houses were completely consumed. All persons were saved and 
unharmed, and took refuge at Pierpont Cottages. As it was the begin- 
ning of summer vacation, the boys and teachers went home. My father 
was now faced with a decision; should he abandon the Ojai and return 
to New Haven; or should he try to rebuild and struggle on to make a 
boys’ boarding school his life’s work? By this time he had met my 
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mother, Eliza Blake, who had been born in San Francisco. Her father 
was a Forty-niner from New Haven and her mother and maternal grand- 
parents were early settlers from Millbury, Massachusetts. My father had 
had letters of introduction to the Blakes when he came west, and had 
called on them in Berkeley where they had moved when their eldest 
son was ready to enter the University of California. Eliza was at that 
time a girl of 15, and my father was impressed at how obedient she was 
with her parents. The summer before the fire he spent at La Jolla as did 
the Blakes and then he became really acquainted with Eliza, by then a 
Junior at the university; and they fell in love with each other. It in- 
fluenced my father to borrow money and rebuild the school; and the 
summer of 1896 he and Eliza Blake were married. The house that he 
built for his bride is the one my sister Helen and I live in although we 
have moved it off campus to some property we own. One of its char- 
acteristics is that is was built without kitchen or dining room because the 
family would always eat at the school. When World War I came along, 
my mother offered to cook the meals during the summer for her family: 
now with six children and the addition of my Uncle William (a widower) 
and his daughter making 10 to feed. Cooking on two kerosene stoves 
with two burners each, a fireless cooker and an oven you had to lift 
onto one of the stoves (all this in a narrow converted back hall) was a 
real undertaking for a woman who had never cooked before. She did it 
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with help from her family when we were not pitting apricots all day, 
first for the Hobarts in the upper valley and later for Miss Leach on Ojai 
Avenue. In the early days we had no electricity or gas. The stoves 
burned wood including the kitchen stove. The lighting was either by 
candles or kerosene lamps. The cooking and cleaning and laundry work 
was done by Chinese recruited from San Francisco’s Chinatown, and for 
years we were looked after by the Gin family. Our head chef was with 
us for 45 years, having come as a small boy of 15 and worked his way 
up, so he was a definite part of the school and important member of the 
staff. 

There were some unique features in the old days during my father’s 
regime. Calisthenics came about 10:00, after classes had been held for 
an hour and a half. At recess everybody played baseball (teachers and 
boys on four fields scattered around the campus) followed by a gathering 
outside the kitchen for soup and crackers, later the soup was replaced 
by milk. In the evening after supper we all gathered in the school 
parlor and Father read aloud for about 40 minutes. Every year it would 
be from a Dickens novel; other authors were quite secondary. The boys 
then went off to study hour; and when it was time for the youngest 
ones to go to bed, they had to come down, go through the parlor and 
shake hands and say good night to whatever ladies were there: my 
mtother, Mrs. Barnes and my grandmother until she got over 85 were 
usually on deck. A half hour later the Middle School boys would come 
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through to bid us good night; and at first the upper schoolers also had 
to do so, but later that was given up for-them. I cannot leave a 
description of early days without mentioning the Sespe. Our boys, 
besides many others from Ventura County and further afield, camped in 
the Sespe or stayed at Herb Lathrop’s. For years the only way to get 
there was by horseback or on foot over trails. 

The Ojai Valley became famous for its annual tennis tournament 
started in 1896 by William L. Thacher who had been a champion player 
at college. The winners since then carry the names of almost every 
great American player. The Arcade, the post office tower and Libbey 
Park were given by Edmund D. Libbey, a glass manufacturer from 
Toledo, Ohio, who came to Nordhoff as a winter visitor. He also 
provided the land for the present library, and developed the Arbolada. 
In fact it is rather remarkable the public-spirited people over the years 
who have donated land to Ojai. The Soule family first gave space for 
the Presbyterian Church when it was built about a mile east of town and 
later moved to the corner of Ojai Avenue and Montgomery Street. 
Then the final survivor of the Soule family, Zadee, gave the property 
she owned on which Soule Park and golf course have been laid out. 
Anton Sarzotti, an Italian who came in the early days, worked hard and 
made a gift so that Sarzotti Park could be added. The Dennisons, 
farmers in the Upper Ojai, gave land on which Dennison Park is located. 
The Boyd Center started as a men’s club house on the site of the present 
Bank of America. It was given by the parents of Jack Boyd, a student at 
Thacher who died at the school April 28, 1902 of endocarditis. 

In 1917 with the advent of our entry into World War I, the feeling 
in the country including this valley was one of hate and vindictiveness 
against all Germans. As a result the name of Nordhoff was changed to 
Ojai. Since the valley had retained this name, it was an easy switch to 
make; and the plan seems to have met with near unanimous agreement, 
unusual for our community. 


FOOTNOTES 


—" 


See ‘‘Reminiscences of early Ojai’’ by Howard C. Bald in the Fall 1977 Ventura 
County Historical Society Quarterly (XXIII, 1, 4-5). 

Family album by Helen Baker Reynolds, 6. 

Sherman Thacher and his school by LeRoy M. Makepeace, 46. 

Diary of Henry W. Farnham. 
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Old Thacher School 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE THACHER SCHOOL 
DINING ROOM 


By Elizabeth Thacher 


THE MAIN building of Thacher School was built in 1895 after the dis- 
astrous fire which destroyed all the buildings except the barn. The first 
two rebuilt were the dormitory, school room and offices which later 
became the Middle School dormitory and the main building with parlor, 
dining room and kitchen downstairs and upstairs rooms for the Lower 
School boys. It was designed by Edward Thacher himself who had 
studied architecture. This dining room was a long, high-ceiling redwood 
room, dark and rather like the shape of a giant coffin. At the south end 
were two doors that led into a little room with a piano, where Mrs. Lord 
gave music lessons and another small room with pigeon holes for each 
person to receive his mail. To lighten this sober room my father bought 
small flags (about a yard square) of every country in the world, which 
were tacked up all around the walls. Over the double doors at the 
south end was a draped American flag. Besides the flags the room was 
also decorated by Japanese lanterns hanging from the ceiling so that we 
looked as if perpetually ready for a party. The dining room was 
warmed by a large wood-burning stove in the middle of the west wall, 
and was lighted by kerosene lamps which could be brought down from 
the ceiling by chains and shot up again to the right height. The light 
was pleasing. 

Before each meal the Chinese waiters would ring three bells, that is 
ring the big bell on top of the kitchen roof thrice: the first bell at half an 
hour before the meal, rung steadily; ten minutes later the second bell 
was rung and paused, rung and paused; and a toll at the end. Ten 
minutes after that my father, Sherman Thacher, would say, “Walk in”; 
or if his brother, my Uncle William, was on duty, he would say, “Walk 
out.” The first person to walk was my grandmother, who was always 
called Madame Thacher. She lived to be 93 years old; but at the time | 
am now describing she must have been around my present age, 82. She 
always wore a long-sleeved, high-necked long black dress, and then 
added many shawls as she felt the cold. She even had a small one 
draped over her head! She never wore a sweater, in fact she considered 
even the name indelicate; and if she had to refer to the garment, she 
called it a jersey. After Madame Thacher had sat down at the east end 
of the head table, a Chinese waiter brought an oriental screen and put it 
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around her chair to keep out the drafts. The women and teacher, fol- 
lowed by the boys, then went into the dining room and took their 
assigned places which were shifted about every two or three weeks. 

Many customs were begun in the early days, some of them lasting 
for several decades. One was the Thursday night singing at the table 
led by Morgan Barnes who became the second headmaster. He had a 
good tenor voice and was a peppy leader of college songs and other old 
favorites. Eventually the songs were printed in little booklets passed out 
to everyone on Thursday night; and it became customary for the boys to 
sign their names in them. They ran through several printings, and I am 
afraid many have been taken over the years. 

Another custom was at breakfast. A Chinese waiter would circle the 
table and ask each person, ‘What kind of egg you like?’” One could 
order any kind (poached, scrambled, boiled, omelet, etc.) Then the 
waiters would come in and distribute the eggs to each person who had 
asked for one or two. 

In the early days there was no rural free delivery of mail so a boy 
was appointed mailman. Every day but Sunday he saddled up his horse 
after school and rode to Nordhoff and collected the school mail from the 
post office and rode home, usually arriving about an hour before supper. 
He cried ‘Mail’ as he rode into the school grounds, and the boys 
appointed mail distributors took the bag from him. The mailman went 
on to the barn to feed, water and bed his horse and then ready himself 
for supper. Since the mail came so late, the boys were allowed to 
collect their letters and read them during supper. 

Another custom (which was really a school rule) was that at break- 
fast and lunch one could come in blue jeans or khakis but must wear a 
coat and drape a bandana around the neck. Coats and bandanas hung 
on hooks outside to be snatched up and put on before entering the 
dining room or parlor. 

The origin of Walker is another custom. When my father used to 
say “Walk in” or my uncle “Walk out”, boys would rush to the outside 
doors of the parlor and yell, ‘Walking’ so their friends who had not 
arrived would hurry and not be late. My father decided that this was 
rather bad manners; and he appointed a boy who had the job of ringing 
the big bell two minutes before each meal with one bong, which came to 
be called Walker: Walk in or Walk out were then said two minutes later. 

At breakfast boys could be excused from the table individually as 
each finished eating. At the other two meals everyone in the dining 
room arose at the same time at a signal from the headmaster. For the 
evening meal boys were required to dress in suits, white shirts and ties, 
hair brushed and shoes polished. 
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Acetylene lamps and Japanese lanterns 


I cannot remember just what year this happened; but perhaps in 
1906, my father put in acetylene gas to be used for lighting. A little 
shed was built on the edge of the creek back of the Sheahan’s house, 
and the machinery installed. Gas was piped all over campus to every 
building, largely replacing the kerosene lamps although student lamps 
were often used for close study and for evening reading aloud. In the 
process of making this gas the machinery discharged a sluggish thick 
white material, some of which may still be visible for anyone crashing 
around in the brush where it was produced. The machine was some- 
what tempermental; when the light went out, Father or a teacher would 
go out and try to find out why. I think it was Mr. Barnes who went on 
this errand once in a dark suit; and the machine erupted, sending the 
white matter all over him and rendering him suddenly visible in the 
starlight. Electricity came to Thacher School in 1912; and it was a few 
years more before the Southern Counties Gas Company piped gas up to 
the grounds. Until that time the rooms were heated by airtight stoves or 
perhaps kerosene, and the Chinese cooked on a wood stove. A huge 
woodpile grew outside the north end of the kitchen. 

In 1911 I went away to Miss Ransom and Miss Bridges’ Boarding 
School in Piedmont. In those days the schools, both public and private 
including the University of California, began the fall term in early 
August and ended the school year in May. Since we spent every sum- 
mer with my grandmother Blake, the family was still in Berkeley when I 
entered Miss Ransom’s school, as Thacher always opened the last Wed- 
nesday in September. So Miss Ransom invited my parents to dinner at 
the school. Here they had round tables, and they pleased my father 
mightily. He liked being able to see everyone seated at the table and 
the ease of talking to each person. When he went home, he had a car- 
penter make some round tops to cover our square tables. Also, he had 
recently spent a night at the home of a parent of one of the Thacher 
School pupils who had a Lazy Susan on the breakfast table. As a result 
my father invented our double decker turntables and had them made for 
each table. 

As the school grew, the dining room had to grow too. Mrs. Lord’s 
music room was incorporated into the south end of the dining room. 
The room was pushed north, and also northwest and northeast; and 
finally at the southeast end it was pushed out to put in one more table. 
Then it was necessary to sacrifice the parlor and turn it into a dining 
room; and now this room must be enlarged to the south and west. 
When Gui Ignon became head of the art department, he took down the 
flags and lanterns (many of them worse for the wear) and decorated the 
walls of the dining room with his students’ paintings and artifacts. The 
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Miss Elizabeth Thacher 


Thursday night singing at the table died when insulation in the ceiling 
killed the sound. Rural Free Delivery made a mailman unnecessary. An 
enlarged student body made individual egg orders impractical, so that 
custom died. Dressing for dinner seems in many cases to be 
abandoned. Are coats and bandanas still required .. . 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY OJAI 
By Howard Bald 


AN ACCOUNT of bicycling up the East Casitas Pass, and hiking to the 
mountain summit brings to mind an experience of mine in the early 
spring of 1914. Russell Davenport, then a student at Thacher, and | left 
after school on saddle horses to ride to Shepard’s Inn via the Casitas. 
The Casitas Pass Road branched off the Ventura-Nordhoff Road at Foster 
Park. It was just dark as we approached what is now the head of a 
long southeast finger of Lake Casitas, and found our way blocked by 
impassable slides. Returning to Rancho Casitas headquarters, we were 
given detailed instructions for following a confusing network of cattle 
trails that would lead ultimately to the summit of East Casitas Pass. 
After becoming lost several times, opening and closing several gates and 
retracing our course when a trail played out or led to nowhere, we 
finally reached the summit of the mountain at about midnight, where we 
could see the Casitas Pass Road below. 

A full moon had arisen behind us over Red Mountain, while facing 
us over Santa Barbara lay a solid bank of fog. Against that fog bank 
stretched the brightest, most perfect rainbow we had ever seen. In later 
years I have described that experience to many people and have found 
only one or two who had witnessed such a phenomenon. Someone told 
me it was called a lunar bow.>5 Years later when Russell visited Thacher, 
we recalled that it was about 2 a.m. when Russell was greeted by a very 
anxious mother at Shepard's. 


5. Rainbows are formed by the moon as well as the sun, though these moon- 
rainbows are naturally weaker. That is why they can be seen practically only 
when the moon is full, and why they are seldom colored just as feebly illumi- 
nated objects usually appear colorless at night. The bow, as always, is visible 
at the side opposite the moon. 


With fog the appearance of a rainbow may be quite different. This can be seen 
standing on a slope with one’s back to the light and with the fog in front and 
below. The bow then has the appearance of a white band of as much as twice 
the regular width, orange on the outside and bluish on the inside. Between 
supernumerary bows are to be seen with the order of the colors, strange to 
say, the reverse of those in the normal primary bow: first red and then green. 
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Nearly three years later, February 1917, an incident back of 
Topatopa Bluff could have cost the lives of two young English ladies and 
myself. It was during World War I; and these ladies had come from 
London to New York and then to Ojai to try to forget a war tragedy in 
France. This grieving lady’s father was a solicitor to the Crown of Eng- 
land, and the daugher had always led a sheltered life. So the plan was 
to get as far away as possible and experience an entirely new life. Their 
idea of the West was that we were all more or less illiterate, and that all 
the men carried guns. So at first it was a shock to them to find that we 
could read and there were no guns in evidence. They stayed at the 
Pierpont Cottages, then a popular winter resort for eastern tourists. 
When they appealed to Manager Phil Pierpont for wild west color, the 
best he could do was send them to me. Being only half Irish (the other 
half Scotch) I was not as good at spinning yarns as some of my Irish 
ancestors; but what I did tell and showed them seemed to divert their 
thoughts from troubles at home. 

To get to the point of this story, they decided they would like to 
have a camping trip. (It was mid-February and one of our severest win- 
ters.) We set out with a pack horse and provisions for a one night 
campout. On our way home the second evening just back of Topa- 
topa Bluff, we encountered three to four foot snow drifts. Darkness 
came on, the trail was completely obliterated and we could not go either 
forward or back. An icy wind was blowing off 9,000 foot Mt. Pinos. 
The temperature must have been close to zero. 

Luckily I found a spot slightly protected from the wind, and some 
distance away was a fallen, well seasoned pine tree. This phase of the 
episode I am always embarrassed,-or reluctant, to relate! I had allowed 
my matches to get wet. These young ladies were the first women that I 
had ever seen smoke (my mother was concerned about the kind of 
women I was travelling with) they had just two matches. So imagine 
the three of us on our knees in a howling icy wind, sheltering some 
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pine needles, twigs and boughs as I struck the first of the two matches. 
Luckily it took, and from then until daybreak I kept a series of fires 
blazing to protect the four horses and the women. There was absolutely 
no feed for the horses; and for ourselves, we divided a handful of olives 
and raisins left over from our mid-day lunch. This we washed down 
with hot, melted snow water. 


, i 


It took us from dawn until late afternoon to break our way through 
the snow drifts on the south side of the mountain, just above the now 
famous pines that I had planted only seven years before. The women 
were real good sports and took it all as a lark. It gave them something 
to write home about. Later they quipped that my concern was more for 
the horses than for them. 
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